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A FIRST MEETING WITH THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1954 


This shrinking planet was much 
larger forty years ago when the 
founders of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom met at The Hague. There were 
no planes to span the continents and 
seas; there were no radios and tele- 
vision sets to bring the knotty prob- 
lems of the world into their living 
rooms. Yet those women had the 
vision to see that the earth was a 
contracting sphere with problems of 
intricate ramifications, but reduced 
basically to simple words—PEACE 
AND BREAD. So it was that their 
plans originated on the international 
level, and therein lies our unique and 
growing strength. 


Many of us have experienced the 
thrill of attending national annual 
meetings. There for the first time we 
catch the vision of the country-wide 
program; we are inspired by the 
quality of our leadership; we return 
to our local branches with renewed 
conviction and zeal. To attend a 
meeting of the International is to 
focus one’s sights so that one learns 
first hand of our work in areas as 
far apart as Finland and the Gold 
Coast, in localities as dissimilar as 
the teeming city of New Delhi and 
the plains of North Dakota, in the 
age-old lands of the Middle East and 
the new republic of the Philippines. 


With some trepidation, your con- 
sultant to the International Execu- 
tive Committee entered the wide 
doorway of the dignified, mellowed 
brick Magleas Hish School in the 
charming town of Birkerod, Den- 
mark. On this sixteenth day of Au- 
gust, nineteen hundred and fifty-four, 
she was conscious of her own inade- 
quacy, and full of wonder at her te- 
merity in accepting this assignment! 
The warm greetings and friendly 
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faces soon disspelled this feeling, but 
during the next six days there was 
the definite impression of being “on 
trial”. Such scrutiny is necessary, 
for the WILPF must demand from 
its members such dedication and ca- 
pacity to grow as is consistent with 
our unique contribution to this ex- 
plosive period in which we live. 


In a comparatively short time, the 
apprentice feels at home in the al- 
most stratospheric level of the in- 
ternational body. She finds that the 
International staff is too small for 
the enormous work involved, that 
there is usually an acute financial 
crisis at hand, and that there is also 
the determination to carry on de- 
spite these ever-present problems. 


Those members who have worked 
on local and national resolutions 
committees can appreciate the hours 
of discussion (with linguistic diffi- 
culties) and the patient effort in- 
volved in drawing up the excellent 
STATEMENT incorporating vari- 
ous “planks” of WILPF policy. In 
this statement can be found the aims 
and emphases of all our members, 
and when we say this, it is exciting 
to know that “all” includes Africa, 
Asia, North and South America, Eu- 
rope and the British Isles, Australia 
and the Pacific Islands! Many people 
ask, “Does the WILPF have branch- 
es in countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain?” Obviously, an organization 
like ours cannot openly operate in 
any totalitarian country, since our 
ideals of civil liberties are a constant 
threat to dictatorships, whether of 
the right or left. We have the faith, 
however, that our former members 
in such countries as Czecho-slovakia, 
Hungary, and Argentina—and many 
like them—are steadfast in their loy- 
alty to our principles of freedom— 


and of peace. 

When we hear of our Japanese 
Section’s courageous and determined 
campaign against the rearmament 
of their country, it fortifies the rest 
of us in our efforts toward world dis- 
armament. When we understand 
that our counterparts in India are 
concerned primarily with popula- 
tion control and their people’s bare 
subsistence, we are invigorated to 
go forward with our fight for world 
development. We learn of valiant 
attempts to secure basic human 
rights on the part of our groups in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, and this 
area of our program becomes more 
meaningful. To those of us who 
live in the “West” freedom is still a 
state of being; to our sisters in Aus- 
tria or Venezuela it is a dream, ex- 
perienced in the past and fervently 
to be desired in the future. 

“Peace” is a word pregnant with 
meaning to our Israeli women, who, 
in their short national existence, 
have never known it; it is a word 
which served as a beacon—now fad- 
ing — to our members in war-torn 
Germany, where they, along with 
many others, desire unification and 
neutralization of their country. 
Realising their feelings confirms our 
conviction that high level confer- 
ences employing conciliation, media- 
tion, are the only means to non-vio- 
lent settlement of political issues, 
and emphasizes our insistence that 
this is the primary priority of the 
United Nations. 

The National Reports shed new 
light on the disruption of economies 
due to the arms race:—shortage of 
manpower in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, causing them to reduce con- 
scription terms; the threat to Swit- 
zerland’s neutrality because of the 

(Cont. page 7, col. 1) 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE EUROPEAN SCENE 


The assignment which Dorothy 
Robinson gave me of writing a thou- 
sand-word article on the political 
situation in Europe is appalling. In 
travelling for three months and a 
half in England, Scandinavia, Aus- 
tria, Greece, and Turkey, I saw both 
too much and too little to indulge in 
a few neat generalizations or to give 
a diagnosis of problems on the basis 
of W.I.L.P.F. principles. First hand 
impressions are invaluable, but they 
are dangerous guides unless one has 
the background of understanding 
which enables one to interpret what 
one sees. In England and Scandina- 
via I felt on reasonably sure ground, 
through my contacts with members 
of the League in these countries. In 
Turkey and Greece i was far more 
baffled and confused. I realized that 
I was too apt to interpret what I saw 
in terms of my own preconceptions, 
which were frequently misleading, 
or to rely too heavily on the words 
of the people with whom I talked. 
For a just appraisal of the situation 
in a given country one needs to be 
able both to speak the language and 
to stay long enough in one place to 
share, at least in part, in the lives of 
the people. 


When I started on this trip, I was 
prepared for widespread anti-Amer- 
ican feeling. That this feeling exists 
could be seen in glancing at some of 
the articles in the daily press, but 
to our surprise my friends and I were 
met every place in a spirit of warm 
friendliness. This was true not only 
in the case of our friends in the 
League who overwhelmed us by 
their generous hospitality, but also 
in chance encounters on the street, 
in boats, on trains, or in hotels. This 
friendliness did not imply any ap- 
proval of American foreign policy 
but sprang rather from the simple 
human desire to be helpful to strang- 
ers who might be in difficulty. There 
was a tremendous interest in all 
things American as well as an encour- 
aging ability to distinguish between 
government and people, and to wel- 
come the individual simply as a fel- 
low human being. An interesting 
illustration of this ability was a re- 
mark of our guide in Corfu. “We are 
angry with the English about Cy- 
prus, but I still like the English peo- 
ple.” In the crowds at airports, in 
trains, and at hotels, I was impressed 
afresh with the intermingling of peo- 
ple of all nations in the world of 
today. In such crowds there was no 
question of discrimination between 
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nations and races. We were all alike, 
human beings, pursuing our indivi- 
dual purposes but united momen- 
tarily by a common interest. While 
this feeling is doubtless somewhat 
superficial and can vanish in a time 
of conflict, it gives the travellers a 
heartening experience of the unity of 
the human race. 


All over Europe there were still 
signs of the physical destruction 
caused by the last war, and of the 
dislocation of life that has followed 
in its train. In spite of the vast im- 
provements achieved in the last few 
years, there are tremendous prob- 
lems. The huge building programs 
have not been sufficient to meet the 
need for houses, and many people 
find it almost impossible to secure a 
place to live. Food is much more 
plentiful, and there are abundant 
consumers goods in the shops, so that 
the casual travellers might easily 
judge that all is going well. Yet 
prices are high, and wages low, so 
that the cost of living has risen dras- 
tically. As one would expect, mem- 
bers of the professions and people 
living on fixed incomes suffer most. 
Many university graduates are deeply 
discouraged both by low salaries and 
the scarcity of jobs. This situation 
seemed particularly difficult in Aus- 
tria and in Greece. In Greece we 
were told that guides were the most 
highly paid of the white-collar work- 
ers, and we judged this to be true by 
the superior ability and training of 
the guides whom we encountered. A 
trained archaeologist in Greece earns 
only $30.00 a month. While one can 
not measure Greek wages in terms 
of American standards, this is a piti- 
fully low salary measured against the 
increasing power of the crachma. 

We found a universal desire for 
peace wherever we went and an utter 
horror of war, but many people in all 
parts of Europe apparently believe 
that military preparation is the best 
way to prevent war. This was pa- 
thetically evident in Greece and Tur- 
key where we saw small forces 
marching and were told of military 
preparations. Greek military officers 
are eager to be sent to the U.S.A. 
for training, for they are paid more 
here than they can hope to earn at 
home. Our Turkish guide explained 
with great pride the fortification of 
the Dardanelles, and there seemed 
to be great enthusiasm over the nav- 
al maneuvers which were taking 
place when we were there. 

Nowhere that we went did we 


come in contact with the kind of hys- 
terical fear of communism that is 
prevalent in the U.S.A. Most of the 
people were definitely anti-commu- 
nist, but recognized that war would 
be the greatest disaster. The most 
violent anti-communist feeling was 
found in Turkey where the Com- 
munist party is illegal, and where it 
is not advisable to discuss commu- 
nism. The English people, on the 
other hand, believe that co-existence 
is both necessary and possible and 
are eager for further contacts with 
the Russian people by all kinds of 
groups. They are completely un- 
able to understand the American 
treatment of Oppenheimer and Lat- 
timore. 


I came back from these months of 
travel with a stronger conviction 
than ever of the disaster of wasting 
precious human resources on wars 
and preparations for wars. If the 
W.I1.L.P.F. is to have a part in pre- 
venting such tragedy, it must extend 
its membership to include women 
of all nations, who can aid in apply- 
ing our principles to complicated lo- 
cal conditions. As I was confronted 
in Greece with the sheer beauty of 
the country, with the glorious mon- 
uments of the past, and the present 
poverty of the people, I could not but 
reflect on the transience of political 
powers and economic systems, and 
the things of the spirit. What a won- 
derful thing it would be if all nations 
should repay their spiritual debt to 
Greece by a cooperative effort to save 
what remains of the monuments of 
this great period of civilization, and 
to aid the Greeks in building up a 
life worthy of their great tradition! 


International Officers 
Honorary President of the Women’s 
International League for Peace 
and Freedom: Miss Emily Greene 
Balch, Nobel Peace Award, 1946 


MEMBERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Miss Marie Lous-Mohr, Chairman 


Dr. Gertrude C. Bussey, Honorary 
Vice-Chairman 


Miss Gertrude Baer, Permanent Con- 
sultant to the United Nations 


Mrs. Emily Parker Simon 


CONSULTATIVE MEMBERS 
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REASONS FOR WILPF's BELIEF IN AND SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In the days before there was a 
League of Nations or a United Na- 
tions, a group of thirteen courageous, 
determined women from _ several 
countries, under the leadership of 
Jane Addams, met at The Hague in 
1915 during World War I, to lay the 
foundations on which the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom was built. 


Criteria for the organization were 
that it should be international and 
that membership was open to women 
of various ideologies, races, and 
creeds with the common purpose of 
stopping war and working for a con- 
structive peace. Convinced that the 
means must be consistent with the 
ends, the founders of WILPF ad- 
vocated the renunciation of war and 
violence for settling international 
disputes and the substitution, in ev- 
ery case, of peaceful means such as 
negotiation, mediation, and reconcil- 
iation for reaching a solution of 
world problems. The objectives of 
the organization were—and still are 
—total, world disarmament and the 
establiskment of an economic and 
social system based on the welfare 
of all rather than the privilege of a 
few. 


A giance at the international con- 
stitution of the WILPF and the 
United Nations Charter will show 
startling similarities. Any divergen- 
cies that appear can be traced to the 
difference in non-governmental and 
governmental approaches to world 
problems. The League has the ad- 
vantage of being an association of 
individuals bound by no set national 
policies, free to explore, experiment, 
pioneer and adventure in ways that 
sovereign states, bound as they are 
by narrow selfish interests, cannot 
resort to. The United Nations is an 
association of national sovereign 
states, bound by the Charter provi- 
sions to pursue internaticnal coop- 
eration, Too often, however, na- 
tional sovereignty gets in the way 
of international cooperation! 


Realistically facing the fact that as 
long as there are sovereign states, 
national policies will be the main in- 
strument used in international rela- 
tions, the WILPF believes it is im- 
portant that individuals, alone and 
collectively, “speak to their leaders” 
of their concerns and try to influence 
these policies toward peace and away 
from war. 


The WILPF has always believed 
in world organization as a means of 
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advancing international cooperation. 
A gradual relinquishment of national 
sovereignty in the international field 
will, by treaties, conventions, and 
other agreements, bring nearer a 
world in which the rule of law rather 
than force will prevail. The League, 
therefore, supported the _ ill-fated 
League of Nations and welcomed 
the second attempt of nations to co- 
operate in making a peaceful world, 
the United Nations, established at 
San Francisco, in 1945. Ever since, 
during its nine years of existence, the 
WILPF has been represented at the 
United Nations by its accredited con- 
sultant and UN observer, who have 
followed closely and participated ac- 
tively in their capacity as represen- 
tatives of WILPF principles and ob- 
jectives. It is, therefore, with no 
naive optimism that the WILPF 
bases its belief in the support of the 
United Nations. Cognizant of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the UN, 
our organization always works to- 
ward the strengthening of those pro- 
visions and purposes of the Charter 
which are identical with its own pur- 
poses and objectives. 


It was natural for the League to 
feel familiar with the principles 
enunciated in the Preamble to the 
UN Charter, for ever since 1915 its 
members, like “we, the people, de- 
termined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war,” have 
labored to stop war and bring about 
a constructive peace by peaceful 
means. Furthermore, the methods 
spelled out in the first priority of 
the Charter—to prevent war by set- 
tling international disputes through 
negotiation, mediation, and reconcil- 
iation—are those the WILPF has al- 
ways advocated. At the first meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, a dis- 
armament resolution was adopted, 
and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil provided the machinery for bring- 
ing in the new economic and social 
system which would provide the good 
life for all, not just the few priv- 
ileged ones of the earth. The gaining 
of freedom without which peace is 
not possible, is provided for in the 
Charter by its declaration on the re- 
spect for the human person and his 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 
as well as through the Trusteeship 
system which prepares non-self-gov- 
erning peoples for self-determina- 
tion. All these things are there, in 
the structure of the United Nations, 
to be used and developed. Consid- 
erable progress, too, has been made 


despite the power struggles among 
the Great Powers and the resulting 
world tensions. All these provisions 
are objectives of the UN and 
WILPF alike. 


After a period of discouragement 
between 1947 and 1953, when oc- 
curred the deadlock on disarmament ; 
the increasing divisions between the 
East and the West; the “hot wars” 
in Korea and Indochina; the devel- 
opment of the ultimate weapons of 
mass destruction threatening the de- 
struction of humanity and the United 
Nations alike, the world organization 
in 1954 began to come once more 
into its own. New hope came with 
the opening of the ninth session of 
the General Assembly and was re- 
flected in the general debate of the 
first two weeks. 


An analysis of the views of the 
forty-two speakers heard in this de- 
bate indicates that disarmament, 
ways of expanding the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and the widening 
gap between the people of the devel- 
oped and the undeveloped countries 
are problems uppermost in the minds 
of the delegates. On the first of 
these concerns (all of them priori- 
ties of WILPF), disarmament, sig- 
nificant progress has been made. 
The eight-year deadlock has been 
broken; and a resolution, sponsored 
jointly by the USSR, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Canada, for the first time since 
1947, revives the Disarmament Com- 
mission’s Sub-Committee to find an 
acceptable solution. The frame of 
reference for its work is the French- 
British compromise proposal sub- 
mitted June 11, 1954, which the 
USSR was willing to use as a basis 
for future disarmament negotiations. 
The dropping of the eight-year de- 
mand of the Soviet Union for an 
unconditional prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons before reduc- 
tion of arms and armed forces, was 
a concession that won approval of 
the delegates. Every degree of hope 
was expressed by delegates, from the 
most cautious phrases, such as “a 
ray of hope” to the confident decla- 
ration of Jules Moch of France that 
none of the great powers “can afford 
to bring about a deadlock.” 

There can be no going back but, 
rather, there is the necessity of go- 
ing forward, no matter how slow and 
difficult the way to the ultimate goal 
of world disarmament. 


(Cont. page 8, col. 2) 
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Co-ordination - Not Isolation 
By Emily Parker Simon 
Member, International Executive 
Committee 

Isolationism has never been a pop- 
ular word or concept with the 
WILPF. It is easy enough to rec- 
ognize the perils of isolationism in 
world affairs and members, branch- 
es, or sections of the WILPF would 
be surprised and shocked if it were 
ever suggested that it was quite pos- 
sible for them to practice organiza- 
tional isolationism or unilateralism 
even while priding themselves on 
being an integral part of a strong in- 
ternational body. But this is exactly 
what happens when Sections fail to 
be aware of and actively engaged in 
the program and policy of the 
WILPF as it develops at the Inter- 
national level as the Executive and 
the Congresses meet, deliberate and 
decide on the course of action which, 
in their best judgment, will further 
the work for peace and freedom. 

The main distinction between this 
kind of “isolationism” or “unilateral- 
ism” and that which appears in rec- 
ommendations of some Congressmen 
or seems inherent in certain trends 
in national policy is that at least 
members of WILPF never practice 
it intentionaly or willfully. Howev- 
er, in this, as in any matter of any 
consequence, good intentions are not 
enough. We must study. make 
known and apply—each Section in 
the way it most effectively can—the 
deliberations and decisions of the 
International of which every mem- 
ber, every Branch, and every Sec- 
tion is a living vital part. 

To this end, our U. S. Section has 
set up a new committee to consider 
specific ways in which it may have 
a closer working relationship with 
the International. This committee 
deals more specifically with the me- 
chanics of a working relationship. 
The Policy Committee has under- 
taken to indicate how the pronounce- 


ments and specific recommendations 
of the International may be imple- 
mented by our own program: in our 
educational and legislative work, 
with the State Department, and the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 


At the October Board Meeting the 
Policy Committee undertook to in- 
dicate under each of the twelve 
points outlined in the STATE- 
MENT ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 
(printed in full elsewhere in this is- 
sue), ways by which local branches 
might implement the statement. It 
may help to give some of the sug- 
gestions that were made. These 
points will be developed throughout 
the year and will appear in resolu- 
tions, statements or directives for 
action—in the Washington Letter, 
Gladys Walser’s UN Column, Four 
Lights and perhaps the Branch Let- 
ter. 

Under point (1) “That military 
alliances within and without the 
United Nations be abandoned .. .” 
it was suggested that continued ef- 
fort be made to oppose SEATO, 
NATO, and military aid to Pakis- 
tan. One proposal for a 40th Anni- 
versary undertaking was that work 
should be begun at once to secure 
establishment of a President’s Com- 
mission on Non-Military Approaches 
to Problems of Tension and Conflict. 

Under point (2) “That all mem- 
bers of the United Nations place 
full reliance on negotiation ...” it 
was suggested that we should work 
on Congress, the State Department, 
and the U. S. Mission to the United 
Nations to abandon the all-too-fre- 
quent policy of bypassing the UN. 

Under point (5) “. . . that the 
United Nations should take steps 
immediately to outlaw the use and 
further development of . . . weapons 
of mass destruction”, we should cre- 
ate wide public opinion to support 
the Japanese and the Marshallese in 
their contention against hydrogen 
bomb tests. To help in creating such 
public opinion, branches have been 
encouraged to give wide distribution 
to reprints of the article by Betty 
Weideman on “The H-Bomb’s First 
Victims” which appeared in “The 
Nation,” October 9. 

Under point (6) “.. . that nations 
should at once initiate a plan for to- 
tal world disarmament .. .”, we 
should encourage support of the first 
step recommended by working for 
resolutions in Congress to this ef- 
fect and of the second step by urg- 
ing adequate appropriations for tech- 
nical asistance under the UN. 

Under point (11) “. . . that the 


powers should immediately loosen 
the ties between them and their own 
(Cont. page 8, col. 1) 
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STATEMENT OF CURRENT A 
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Adopted by the International Executive Committee of | 
for Peace and Freedom, Copenhagen, 


Modern scientific warfare has 
made it obvious that the concepts 
and doctrines of security hitherto 
existing have become obsolete and 
that new measures are urgently re- 
quired. While the old system was 
based on military collective security, 
in the present world true collective 
security rests on the peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation of the 
peoples of the world. As immediate 
practical steps towards this end the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom recommends: 

(1) That military alliances with- 
in and without the United Nations 
be abandoned since they transform 
the world into a military camp and 
increase world insecurity rather 
than promote world security. 

(2) That all members of the Unit- 
ed Nations place full reliance on ne- 
gotiation as defined in Article 6 of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
instead of resorting to threat of 
force. 

(3) Tnat the great powers be will- 
ing to come together to discuss dis- 
agreements. 

(4) That the growing tendcncy ts 
revert to the use of secret agree- 
ments be renounced and all govern- 
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TIVE AT COPENHAGEN, 1954 
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mittee of the Women’s International League 
openhagen, August, 1954. 


ments be loyal to Article 102 of the 
United Nations Charter which says: 

“Every treaty and every interna- 
tional agreement entered into by any 
member of the United Nations after 
the present Charter comes into force 
shall as soon as possible be register- 
ed with the Secretariat and published 
by it.” 

(5) In view of the possible apoca- 
lyptic effects which the latest nuc- 
lear arms experiments forecasts the 
WILPF believes that the United Na- 
tions should take steps immediately 
to outlaw the use and further devel- 
opment of fission and fusion bombs 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

(6) The WILPF takes the posi- 
tion that nations should at once ini- 
tiate a plan for total world disarma- 
ment, which would necessitate the 
following steps: 

a. An immediate stand-still for 
a'l production of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction and 
of al] conventional arms, and 

b. Utilization of material and 
human resources thus released for 
a large-scale effort on constructive 
projects to meet humanity’s needs. 

(Cont. page 6, col. 3) 


Summer School in Denmark 
By Lucy Harper 


In a fine, spacious old school 
building near Birkerod, Denmark, 
some twenty young people from 
Scandinavia, Central Western Eu- 
rope, America and the Far East, 
gathered last August for the 
WILPF annual peace education 
school. They came, for the most 
part, with the expectation of learn- 
ing active and concrete ways in 
which to further the cause of peace. 


The lecture material ranged from 
WILPF history to accounts of tech- 
nical assistance projects and academ- 
ic dissertations on the evaluation of 
of human worth. Occasional relief 
from fatiguing hours of lectures and 
necessary translations came in the 
form of croquet games, walks, and 
two amusing all-day excursions—one 
to neighboring farms and castles— 
the other to the statues, schools, 
Royal Palace, and the famed Tivoli 
amusement park. 


Our lecturers, though it is leading 
to speak of them as a separate group, 
for we were very much one, came 
from the ranks of educators, politi- 
cians, UN specialized bodies’ work- 
ers, and WILPFers to offer us stim- 
ulating ideas and much restatement 
of old material. In spite of the his- 
tory and theory, we found a partial 
answer to our search for an active 
way to peacework: direct participa- 
tion in political groups, development 
of individual talents and skills, and 
a practice of keeping informed. To 
expand this last point, members of 
each national group prepared a short 
report of the state of human rights 
in their respective countries, using 
as a basis of judgment the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. An 
illuminating experience, it demon- 
strated in general how little informed 
we are and how unfulfilled are many 
areas of human rights in so many 
“overprivileged” countries. 


Firsthand experiences of a youth 
festival in Roumania, life and its 
problems in Syria, the fascinating 
stand taken by Japan—these were 
most interesting to hear. The climax 
came when on the last evening every 
national group in turn entertained, 
one even acting a delightful excerpt 
from Moliere. It was a satisfying, 
final touch to a week of living to- 
gether. And then away we went, 
with much still undiscussed, with 
much to look forward to in prepar- 
ing the way for peacework, with 
much yet to learn. 


Two Pioneers 


Two of our international leaders, 
very different in temperament and 
training, have died during the past 
six months. Both were pioneers, 
both among the earliest members 
giving long lives of service to the 
causes of peace and freedom: 


Gabrielle Duchene, president of 
the French Section, and Agatha 
Harrison, vice-president of the Brit- 
ish Section. 


Madame Duchene was a beautiful 
woman, an impassioned orator. She 
never wore anything but black, and 
with her white hair and keen dark 
eyes, she had an electric quality that 
never tailed to stir people. When 
she spoke in her clear, rapid French, 
even those who could not understand 
her listened. Always present at our 
International meetings, she was con- 
stantly admonishing, exhorting and 
challenging the WILPF to take 
more advanced positions. She had 
indomitable courage, herself, and 
was convinced that if women all 
over the world would stand together, 
regardless of governments, we would 
attain both peace and a better life 
for the common man. Hers was a 
valiant and unending fight, and at 
87 she has won, we hope, both rest 
and peace. 


Agatha Harrison was a Friend, a 
worker who moved quietly among 
national and international political 
leaders, many of whom she knew 
personally. She was instrumental 
in bringing together British and 
Indian leaders for private exchanges 
of view that led ultimately to the 
granting of Indian Independence. 
She has come to this country fre- 
quently as a member of the Quaker 
team at the United Nations, where 
she worked closely with us, joining 
in our luncheons to bring the women 
delegates together. She died in 
Geneva where her last act symbolic- 
ally was a visit to a Viet Namese 
pacifist, fasting like Gandhi to bring 
peace to that divided land. 


These two leaders have set shin- 
ing examples for us who are coming 
after them to follow. 


The Xillth Congress 

The XIIIth Conress of the Wo- 
men’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom will be held at 
The Selly Oak College, Birmingham, 
England, July 23-28, 1955. Plan 
your vacation trip to include this 
Congress. 
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Some Special Problems 


of the International 
By Mildred Scott Olmsted 
Member 14 Yrs. International 
Executive Committee 


To understand how our Interna- 
tional Organization is carried on, it 
is necessary to remember that we 
began as an INTERNATIONAL 
body and the NATIONAL sections 
developed from that. Nevertheless, 
human nature being what it is, and 
international political education 
being still such a new thing in the 
world, members have a strong ten- 
dency to act and work nationally. 
One of the great problems of the 
International is to get each member, 
especially those living in the coun- 
tries where we have National Sec- 
tions, to FEEL herself a part of this 
international body of women. 


Another problem, closely akin to 
this, is to get National Sections and 
members TO THINK international- 
ly, i.e., when an acute situation de- 
velops anywhere in the world to con- 
sider how it looks to, and affects, 
people living in other countries. The 
very nationalistic press and radio 
through which events are “sieved” 
to citizens, especially those of the 
“big powers,” make such thinking 
peculiarly difficult. 

A third problem, resulting largely 
from the other two, is the difficulty 
of financing any international or- 
ganization that depends upon dues 
and small contributors: Lowered 
standards of living in many coun- 
tries since the war have left the 
women, especially, very little money 
to spend on anything but physical 
necessities. In many countries still, 
even quite small sums may not be 
sent or taken outside their national 
boundaries. Again, few nationalities 
are trained in “voluntary support” 
of social agencies. Their govern- 
ments pay for schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, relief work and even churches. 
As we are not a political organiza- 
tion in the ordinary sense, it is anew 
idea to our Sections that they must 
carry any such financial responsi- 
bility. 

Another more obvious condition, 
but no less perplexing for that, in- 
volves differences in language and 
customs. Every international office 
secretary has to be able not only to 
read and write three languages but 
to telephone and to take good dicta- 
tion in all; to know that good form 
demands certain salutations and 
approaches in one country and quite 
different ones in others. What would 
be considered “too effusive” in one 
case would be “correct” in another; 


what sounds “natural” in one place 
sounds “brusque” in another. 

The names of political parties in- 
dicate little. In the Geneva office 
they have to understand what each 
stands for and just what the national 
situation is in each country, so they 
can interpret the international sit- 
uation accurately for us, represent 
us intelligently in international bod- 
ies, and talk effectively to official 
delegates, both on and off the record, 
at international conferences, com- 
missions, and meetings. 

Finally, an ever-recurring prob- 
lem is that of communication and 
travel, Though airplanes have helped 
enormously, the time and expense 
involved prohibits holding commit- 
tee meetings oftener than once a 
year. Between times, consultation 
has to be done by mail (only the most 
acute situations justify telephoning). 
So there is no opportunity to talk 
things out, discussing this point and 
that and arriving at joint decisions 
on the spot, as we do so constantly 
in our national and local committees. 

We in the U. S. think that three 
board meetings, six executive meet- 
ings, and frequent specialized com- 
mittee meetings plus _ leadership 
training classes, are insufficient for 
our national work! Imagine the dif- 
ficulties of the Geneva office with an 
inadequate staff, with no traveling 
secretary and committee members 
separated by hundreds of thousands 
of miles. The miracle is that we have 
established and maintained our in- 
ternational work for forty years and 
are still growing. 


New Treasurer of Int'l Fund 

Mrs. Ida M. Stabler, 128 Rutgers 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., has accepted 
the treasurership of the International 
funds for the Western Hemisphere. 
She succeeds Mrs. Eva Wieglemes- 
ser, whose resignation was regret- 
fully accepted to take effect on No- 
vember 1, 1954. 

The WILPF is fortunate to have 
Mrs. Stabler, former president and 
treasurer of the Swarthmore Branch, 
to carry on this work. International 
Associate memberships may be sent 
directly to Mrs. Stabler. 

Dr. Olive Reddick, who for the 
past three years has servei as the 
Executive Director for India of the 
Fullbright Student Exchange Pro- 
gram, has returned to her work as 
professor of economics at Hoed Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md. Before leaving 
for India Miss Reddick served as 
chairman of the Policy Committee. 
and as a member of the National 
Board of the WILPF. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 
(Cont. from page 5, col. 1) 

(7) The WILPF urges that all ar- 
bitrary restrictions to the free move- 
ment of normal trade between East 
and West be removed. 

(8) The WILPF begs the Ninth 
Session of the General Assembly to 
give priority to the seating of the 
Peoples’ Republic of China as the 
only realistic policy as well as an 
act of justice towards the 600 million 
people of China who must be repre- 
sented by their de facto government 
in the World Community. 

(9) Since the United Nations en- 
gaged in war in North Korea and 
since there has been an armistice of 
more than 18 months, the WILPF 
believes that the United Nations 
should ask the government of North 
Korea to allow the UNKRA to work 
in North Korea. Such an offer would 
be a sign of good-will and a practi- 
cal act of reconciliation. 

(10) The WILPF requests the 
Ninth Session of the General Assem- 
bly to reaffirm the purposes of the 
United Nations Charter calling for 
world cooperation by taking steps 
which will make the principle of 
universality of membership a reality. 

(11) Taking a survey of the con- 
ditions in the colonial world, the 
WILPF thinks that it is of the ut- 
most importance that the powers 
should immediately loosen the ties 
between them and their own colo- 
nies. Regardless of the political and 
cultural development of the colonies 
the highest possible degree of inde- 
pendence and political freedom 
should be established in order to 
avoid bloodshed, apply universal 
democratic principles and prevent 
subject peoples being used as pawns 
in political struggles. 


(12) In view of the possibility of 
a coming debate on revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations, tke 
WILPF wishes to stress that in its 
point of view nothing in the present 
Charter prevents the achievement of 
the aims of the United Nations. The 
WILPF recognizes the fact that the 
present Charter was a compromise 
and that the conditions which de- 
termined this compromise still pre- 
vail, and the WILPF, therefore, 
gives a warning that any attempt to 
alter the Charter at this time may 
destroy the United Nations itself. 

The time is very short in which to 
prevent disaster and, therefore, the 
WILPF calls upon all those respon- 
sible to use their influence in the 
United Nations to work for genuine 
collective security to guarantee !ast- 
ing peace for mankind. 


— 
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A FIRST MEETING 

(Cont. from page 1) 
alarming expansion of the arms in- 
dustry ; the frustrations and hardship 
in all European countries due to 
trade restrictions and tariff barriers. 
The French Repcrt pointed up their 
desperate need for economic recov- 
ery, the drain on France of continu- 
ing their grip on Indo-China, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco, their willingness 
to cooperate with their new, young 
premier. The Brit’sh Report revealed 
similarity of method and coordina- 
tion of action with the United States 
Section in relation to our respective 
foreign policies. A word must be 
said about the strength and prestige 
of our host group, the Danish Sec- 
tion, which is eighteen thousand 
strong. 

There was unanimous and deep 
concern over the status of civil liber- 
ties in the United States, and from 
all delegates came sincere expres- 
sion of gratitude for the work of the 
United States Section in this field. 
They realise, as we do, that as long 
as there is infringement of civil lib- 
erties at home, there will be rigidity 
in United States foreign policy. A 
heavy burden of responsibility falls 
on our shoulders, but we may gain 
comfort from the words of a great 
man of our day—Albert Schweitzer: 

“I am confident thet the spirit 
generated by truth is stronger than 
the force of circumstances. .. .If men 
can be found. . .. sound enough and 
profound enough to let the ideals of 
ethical progress radiate from them 
as force, there will start an activity 
of the spirit which will be strong 
enough to evoke a new mental and 
spiritual disposition in mankind.” 


A New International 


Committee 

The United States Committee on 
Work with the International was 
formed to act as a liaison committee 
between the Section and the Inter- 
national. Its function is to interpret 
and announce the decisions of the 
International, to promote desired 
action, to increase International As- 
sociate Memberships, to help with 
the plans for increasing the income 
for International work, to nominate 
delegates to the Congresses and con- 
sultatives to the International Exec- 
utive Committee. This issue of 
FOUR LIGHTS is prep2red under 
the guidance of this Committee. 

The Committee membership in- 
cludes Gertrude C. Bussey, Mildred 
S. Olmsted, Bertha C. McNeill, 
Gladys Walser, Emily Parker Simon, 
and Dorothy M. Robinson, chair- 
man. 


Programs for Branches 
By Adelaide Baker 
Co-ordinator, World Development 
and Disarmament Committee 

These Outlines are based on the 
Report recently issued from Geneva 
and available now at the Literature 
Office, 2006 Walnut Street, Phila., 
at $1.50 each. They present an op- 
portunity for members to learn what 
was said and done at a particularly 
important Congress. 

Theme: “Disarm the World to 
Build the World.” 

PROGRAM I—The International 
at Work 
A. Introduction to Our Leaders 

Emily Greene Balch, Gertrude 

Baer, Gabrielle Duchene, Marie 

Lous-Mohr, etc., Congress Re- 

port, pp. 2-24. 

B Work with the United Nations 

1. Congress Report, pp. 27-140. 

1. Disarmament, pp. 30-30, 59- 
63, 130. 

2. Human Rights, pp. 47, 81-83, 
104-116. 

3. Status of Women, pp. 75-80, 
130-131. 

4. Specialized Agencies, pp. 70, 
132-135. 

a. UNESCO 
b. ECOSOC 
c. FAO 
d. ILO 
C. Our National Sections Congress 

Report, pp. 143-192. 

1. Australia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, pp. 143-155. 

2. Scandinavian Sections 
a. Denmark, pp. 155-157. 

b. Finland, pp. 165-169. 
c. Norway, pp. 176-177. 
d. Sweden, pp. 179-183. 

3. Germany and France, pp. 157, 
164. (Reported in French and 
German.) 

4. Japan, pp. 171-176. 

5. United States, pp. 185-192. 

PROGRAM II—A Study of Non- 

Violent Principles and Tech- 

niques. (Based on four reports, 


pp. 225-250.) 

A. History. 

B. Meaning and Theory. 

C. Examples of Experiences in Nor- 
way and Denmark. 

D. Women in Relation to Military 
Service. 

PROGRAM III—Survey of Two 
Hemispheres. 


A. U. S. Attitude in World Affairs, 
Mildred Olmsted, pp. 196-201. 
B. Survey of the Far East. 
1. Tano Jodai, pp. 202-208. 
2. Gladys Walser, pp. 208-219. 
3. Signe Hojer, pp. 219-221. 
PROGRAM IV—Internationaliza- 
tion of Waterways. 
A. Waterways, pp. 254, 258. 
B. Polar Regions, pp. 258, 260. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 


Communicate with the 40th Anni- 
versary Committee regarding the 
Christmas Gift Certificates to guar- 
antors of Violet Oakley’s “Cathedral 
of Compassion”, Dramatic Outline 
of the Life of Jane Addams: 


One Hundred Dollar Guarantors, 
36 copies autographed 


Twenty-eight Dollar Advance 
Subscribers, 
10 copies autographed 


Six Dollar Advance Subscribers, 
2 copies autographed 


Become and Remain an Int'l 
Associate Member 


The coming year, 1955, marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. Its celebration will be 
centered around the life and contri- 
butions of Jane Addams, whom the 
world honored for her efforts toward 
peace. Some of her rewards were 
in money prizes, among them the 
Nobel Peace Award. That money 
was spent, almost in toto, to support 
the international program of the 
League. 


; Today, that work must depend for 
its continuance on the quotas from 
Sections and the dues of Internation- 
al Associate Members. Let us each 
one show our gratitude to Jane Ad- 
dams and her co-workers for peace 
and freedom by our appreciation of 
the international aspect of WILPF. 

Fill in the blank below and mail 
to Mrs. Ida M. Stabler, 128 Rutgers 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Women's International League 
For Peace and Freedom 


National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Please enroll me as a member: 
M 


International Associate Dues (includes 
Intern’t’l, National, State) $8.00 $...... 


National and State Dues only, $3.00 $...... 
Special Student Dues, $.50 Siseaus 
Contribution 


OO Send me Four Lights for 1 year at 50c 
Make CueEcKs PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
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CO-ORDINATION 

(Cont. from page 4, col. 2) 
colonies or dependent territories...” 
it was pointed out that the position 
of the U. S. on colonial issues was 
greatly improved by the Supreme 
Court’s decision on segregation in 
the schools. Local branches are en- 
couraged to make integration work 
if this new position of the U. S. is 
to have any meaning. We shall also 
work on the State Department and 
the U. S. Mission to the UN to main- 
tain in fact as well as theory the tra- 
ditional position against colonialism 
and to refuse to allow expediency to 
affect action on issues before the 
UN. 

Under point (12) concerning UN 
Charter Revision, it was agreed that 
material should be prepared for the 
branches that would indicate clearly 
how our WILPF priorities of dis- 
armament, technical assistance, and 
human rights can be achieved within 
the framework of the present Char- 
ter. 


In addition to these twelve issues 
represented in the Statement, two 
other issues of major concern to the 
International will have special atten- 
tion by our Section. The N.G.O. 
Conference on Non-Discrimination 
is to be held in Geneva early next 
spring in connection with the Hu- 
man Rights Commision. Through 
our Human Rights Division, every 
local branch is asked to supply con- 
crete cases of discrimination and ev- 
idence of efforts to eradicate it. 


Gertrude Baer made a statement 
on Capital Punishment at the Econ- 
omy and Social Council. It was clear 
from the reception of the statement 
that this will be a long fight, but 
many people outside our own organ- 
ization wrote thanking the WILPF 
for bringing the matter up. There 
are various ways in which we can 
work to support abolition of capital 
punishment here. State branches 
can work for passage of State laws 
to abolish it. Some States, of course, 
have done so. Work must also be 
done at the national level with Con- 
gress and the State Department in 
order that the U. S. may be ready 
to take a stand against capital pun- 
ishment at the time of the meeting of 
the Human Rights Commission. 


Every one of these issues is of 
real international consequence. The 
impact of the International upon 
them rests on our ability to see our 
responsibility as a Section to the 
whole endeavor and our readiness 
to work in every local branch to im- 
plement the recommendations and 
the program. 


UNITED NATIONS 
(Cont. from page 3, col. 3) 

In spite of this optimism, dele- 
gates warned of certain dangers in- 
herent in trends which weaken, 
rather than strengthen, the effective- 
ness and prestige of the United Na- 
tions. Since these are the very ways 
in which the WILPF believes the 
world organization must be fortified, 
they will be listed, and should com- 
mand the attention and effort of all 
members of the League. 


THE USE OF THE UN 
MACHINERY 

The United Nations is not an end 
in itself. It was created by member 
states to serve them in the efforts 
to maintain peace and further inter- 
national cooperation in all fields of 
human activity. It is for the mem- 
ber states to use this instrument, or 
to ignore it, or by-pass it. As an in- 
strument the United Nations cannot 
be self-operating. The recent trend, 
to go outside the world organization 
in negotiating questions of world 
concern, and the resulting diminu- 
tion of the rightful role of the UN, 
may reduce its influence. With a 
divided Germany, Austria, and Ko- 
rea, the only chance for peace lies in 
a world organization like the UN 
endowed with the requisite authori- 
ty and enabled to use that authority. 
Member states should remember that 
the UN is not only a piece of ma- 
chinery for constructive and peace- 
ful settlements in the hands of the 
international community, but it is 
much more — a true spiritual and 
moral force if used properly in con- 
formity with the principles and pur- 
poses of the Charter. 


NEGOTIATION — THE PEACE.- 
FUL MEANS OF SETTLING 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 
The mission of the United Nations 
is irreplaceable in serving as a body 
which guarantees the continuity of 
negotiations and exchange of opin- 
ions irrespective of whether the in- 
ternational climate is favorable or 
not. The increasing importance of 
the UN as a center of negotiation 
and reconciliation and unity in view 
of the persisting divisions in the 
world is obvious. The UN, operat- 
ing in a deeply divided world, must 
try to serve men on each side of each 
division. In the case of the less pow- 
erful countries, a greater voice and 
wider representation should be giv- 
en them in all negotiations and in the 
work of the UN. According to the 
representative of Norway some ne- 
gotiations are taking place outside 
the UN; for instance, the People’s 
Republic of China. This is certainly 


a potent reason for seating the rep- 
resentatives of that government in 
the UN, a step the WILPF has ad- 
vocated since 1949. As was pointed 
out by the representative of the UK, 
the UN has been, and is, more suc- 
cessful when playing the role of con- 
ciliator in negotiating the settlement 
of disputes and disagreements which 
are threats to the peace, than in the 
second and lesser role of taking col- 
lective measures for suppression of 
of acts of aggression or other breach- 
es of the peace. This is a fundamen- 
tal belief of WILPF and one adhered 
to even in the case of Korea. 


A UNIVERSAL ORGANIZATION 

Co-existence, of which we hear 
so much, cannot be lasting unless it 
is transformed into active interna- 
tional co-operation. And this can- 
not be accomplished without uni- 
versality of membership in the UN. 
International developments necessi- 
tate a shift in emphasis away from 
the concept of the United Nations 
as a politically homogeneous body 
to the concept of the UN as a meet- 
ing place of the world. This belief 
was expressed by an increasing num- 
ber of delegates and it has also been 
one of the corner stones in WILPF 
policy and effort. 


Individual responsibility for the 
success or failure of future efforts in 
the United Nations to bring about 
disarmament, economic and social 
justice and human rights and free- 
doms rests upon every one of us. 
Dr. Eeclo Van Kleffens, President 
of the General Assembly, in a mov- 
ing appeal on UN Day, said: “The 
UN gives or fails to give good re- 
sults according to whether the va- 
r.ous governments use or do not use 
it. Behind the governments stand 
the citizens of each member nation. 
Taat is why each individual citizen 
has his or her responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure of the UN. May gov- 
ernments and citizens alike do what 
they should to uphold the purposes 
and principles.” This concept is con- 
genial to the thinking and practice 
of the WILPF, for its has been our 
tradition never to shirk responsibili- 
ty. Peace — Freedom — those two 
proud words in our name, are inter- 
dependent and inseparable. They 
are component parts of the outward 
and inward world—physical, mental, 
and spiritual—in which we live and 
move and have our being. Only as 
we conceive life as a whole, can it 
have integrity of meaning. Onl y as 
the individual feels and takes his part 
in the whole world community can 
the United Nations become a real 
instrument for peace and freedom. 
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